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The All- 
/\merican 


Car 


NS ender cars of each new model 
are built far in advance of regular 
production and driven thousands of 
miles over desert and mountain 
trails. This picture shows a test camp 
in the foothills 


of the San Jacintos 
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S pioneers we once accepted 
European standards under the 
natural assumption that, being 

older in practice, they represented a 
more mature development. 

But while our foreign connections 
were making parts that were acceptable 
as separate units, Packard engineers 
were working constantly toward their 
ideal of a completed car with every 
part designed and built in perfect har- 
mony with every other part. 

In the fixed purpose of attaining a 


_., Packard motor carriage standard which 
"> would surpass every previous achieve- 
‘| f-n¥at at home or abroad, we found 


the American answer for American 
requirements. 

Results are valued in proportion to 
the intelligent and useful effort neces- 
sary to their accomplishment. Today 
the Packard is completely independent 
of Europe. It is Packard-made through- 
out and is rightfully acknowledged to 
be the criterion of motor cars. 


CAsk 


the man who 
owns one 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
DETROIT» MICHIGAN 
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Coming 

O THE man who hasn’t the price of a 

’ ear, an automobile never rises to 
a dignity above that which belongs to 
the designation of ‘‘devil 
wagon.’” To the man who 
owns a good one, the con- 
traption is a chariot of 
» great utility. To the man 
who can possess half a 
dozen, it spells various 
sorts of gratification, if not 
several kinds of joy. 

It may be that sooner or 
later every one may own an 
auto. Then, perhaps, will begin that 
slow process of nature which, according 
to some scientist, will eventually lead to 
loss of the ability to walk. But why walk 
when you can ride? And how many 
blessings would follow universal use of 
the car! There would be left no one to 
run over, unless it might be the traffic 
cops; and who worries much as to their 
safety? 

When this general use of the automo- 
bile comes, there still will be, of course, 
a sort of aristocracy and more or less de- 
graded classes to be distinguished by the 
machines used. In fact, there may be 
several layers of society, as there are to- 
day, each differentiated from another by 
the make or the cost of cars. 

And there will still be ambitious per- 
sons—‘‘climbers,’’ if you will—who will 
assume to leave one grade of society for 
another by the simple process of abandon- 
ing a lower or cheaper type of machine 
for a higher or more expensive, and the 
comedy of life in this respect will in no 
wise be seriously affected by universal 
motoring. 

As it looks now in any metropolitan 
district, this auto millennium is not so 
far away. The millions ride in autos, 
although there remain quite a number of 
pedestrians still to sneak their ways 
across thoroughfares or be knocked into 
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the middle of the following week or the 
hospital. Good things always come slowly. 
It was a long time before farmers got to 
the machine, but they are with it these 
days in a majority. The poor mechanic is 
perhaps to come next, and latest of all, 
perhaps, will be Fatigued William, who, 
as a jester in JuDGE recently pictured, 
will be encountered on the highway with 
his disreputable vehicle out of gas, bez- 
ging a pint or so to permit him to keep 
an important engagement. 


POR ees, 
AN AUTOMOBILE BODY 


Eternal Youth 
W HEREFORE homage to youth? 


Whence comes it? And what, for- 
sooth, of eternal spring, with blustering 
March and capricious April? Yet the 
question is always, ‘‘Is she young?’’ As 
if that which is young must be perfect, 
and that which is not young must be in- 
ferior. As if mere freshness would com- 
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pensate for all other shortcomings. Non- 
sense! Can anybody esteem new wine, 
unseasoned mahogany, fresh paint or the 
green student of finance 
raw from college?  In- 
numerable examples dis- 
pose of the proposition 
that what is young and 
fresh is superior. We 
cannot admit that imma- 
turity is to be prized 
above development. Since 
when has it become a natural disadvan- 
tage to ripen—to grow old, if you will? 

Ever to be young implies demand for 
care, advice, protection; and though the 
need be manifest, the offering to meet it 
is too often disdained. Who, indeed, may 
give this care? Surely only those old 
enough to know what it should be. In 
any case, wise autonomy does not fit the 
young person. 

Youth owns its untamed, wild, headlong 
charms, and they are peculiar to youth; 
but sometimes its misfortune. They are 
crude, and they belong to the crude era 
of life. They lack completely the truly 
winsome quality of adult periods. Why, 
then, project youth into age, when age is 
so much more desirable as itself? 

Seek not, but rather avoid absolutely 
the beauty parlor that aims to perpetuate 
youth. Youth should not be prolonged. 
Its extension is too often most unbecom- 
ing. Who has not seen the cheek of ex- 
perience rouged with the folly of child- 
ishness and deplored the spectacle? Who 
has not blushed at the frisky party of 
sixty-full years? Who does not deplore 
that phrase, ‘‘Seventy years young’’? 
Let us have none such! 

Be honest, man and woman, each and 
every one, and live up to your increasing 
days. So shall you fill their time well. 
It is squarely best to have no more of 
flimsy, make-believe youth; none of the 
would-be young person who should know 
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Punctured 
WOOED her the twentieth-century way, 
With that wireless telegraphy known 
to al! lovers. 
In a trim automobile we rode out each day 
And felt the same joy that the love ditties 
say 
O’er a horse-propelled vehicle generally 
hovers. 


But her father grew wroth when he saw 
my intent, 
As fathers have often the habit of doing. 
Now the vows are forgot and the auto for 
rent— 
For to winter in Boston my darling he sent 
And stopped all our automobilling and 
cooing. —Douglas Malloch. 


An Auto Incident 


Witt the last drop of gasoline gone, 

Umson found his machine stalled by 
the roadside, fully six miles from Struth- 
ers, at three o’clock in the morning. He 
was overjoyed when he saw, approaching 
through the darkness, the glimmer of a 
lighted lantern. A low rumble soon gave 
evidence that the light was attached to a 
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vehicle of some kind, and soon a wagon, 
drawn by two stout horses, hove into 
sight. 

‘‘There’s a five-spot in it for you if you 
tow me into town,’’ hailed Umson. 

The driver readily consented. 

For an hour or more they rode in the 
approaching dawn. 


SERVED 


New Year Resolves 
*Tis New Year's Day. Make now your 
high resolves, 
And then forget them as the year revolves. 
Some people's idea of political inde- 
pendence is to smoke a Republican cigar 
while they vote the Democratic ticket. 





Just before they reached 
the village, Umson called to 
the man on the wagon seat, 

‘‘Pretty early to be on the 
road, isn’t it?’’ 

““Yes,”’ the driver re- 
turned; ‘‘but I have to be 
out early to get all over my 


” 


route. 

While he was handing out 
the five dollars, Umson in- 
quired, 

‘*What is your business?"’ 

And he nearly dropped in 
his tracks when the man re- 
plied, 

‘*I peddle gasoline in the 
village.'’—Charles A. Leedy. 
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A SUGGESTION FOR THE HOME 
How to make things easy for Johnay. 
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POPULAR MODEL 

















Life in an Automobile Town 
By ARTHUR CHAPMAN 
[F ONE wants it brought home to him 
that this is an age of specialization, 
he should look in on an automobile town. 

An automobile town 
is not a place where 
one finds an exception- 
ally large number of 
automobiles on the 
streets, but where the 
main business is manu- 
facturing machines. 
The average resident of an automobile 
town would rather sell an auto than ride 
in one, any day. 

Everybody in such a town talks auto- 
mobiles. Drop in at the leading club in 
town, and one has half a dozen multi-mil- 
lionaire manufacturers of autos pointed 
out in rapid succession. They are not all 
portly, elderly men of the conventional 
rich clubman type. They are young and 
lean and have strong, hard hands, which 
is explained when you are told that a few 
years ago they were mechanics. 

“‘There’s that fellow Brown. Just got 
a hunch for a grand little auto, drew the 
plans and got some backing, and here he 
is to-day rolling in wealth.’’ 

If one seeks a boarding house, the land- 
lady is not long in informing him that 
soon she hopes to retire from business, 
owing to the dividends she is receiving 
from her stock in the Biljones automo- 
bile. You have never heard of the Bil- 
jones automobile, but the landlady tells 
you all about it, from radiator to tail 
lamps, and assures you there is no such 
value for the money in any other car. 
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VIVID IMAGINATION 


Motorist—Bing ! we went into the ditch ! 


And after that everything was a blank. 


Lady—VYes ; I can imagine just what you said. 


The stenographer across the table from 
you works in an automobile factory’s of- 
fice, of course. The witty young man at 
the end of the table is advertising agent 
for the Smithkins machine. And so you 
meet them, designers, engineers, assem- 
blers, spoke threaders, speedometer pol- 
ishers and heaven knows what else! At 
the theater a young lady who wraps auto- 
mobile tires in paper coverings engages 
in conversation with a young man who 














DO YOU BELIEVE IN SIGNS? 


fits windshields, and you find it difficult 
to follow the play, owing to this discus- 
sion regarding the wisdom or folly of the 
engineering board in changing the rear 
axle of the Jobsonia car. The motorman 
who stops the street car inorder that you 
may get on is a stockholder in a new con- 
cern that’s simply going to revolutionize 
the light-car business when it gets going. 
The conductor who takes your nickel 
sticks to motor-truck stock for his invest- 
ments. You suspect that even the news- 
boys are putting their pennies into the 
automobile industry, and that in the 
course of a year or two they will all be 
in the plutocrat class. You dread to 
question any acquaintance about his busi- 
ness, for you know it’s a hundred-to-one 
shot that he is going to tell you all about 
the greatest automobile in the world, 
which he is helping to make or in which 
he is financially interested. But at last, 
on departing, you talk with a prosperous- 
looking citizen, who frankly tells you that 
he is not interested in any shape or color 
of automobile. 

‘‘What is your line, then?’’ you gasp 
in surprise. 

‘‘Motor cycles,’’ he says; and then you 
fall back, with the knowledge firmly im- 
pressed upon you that it’s gasoline that’s 
making the world go round. 


The automobile people to the contrary 
notwithstanding, the best sparking de- 
vice continues to be a sofa, with the 
lights turned low. 








the citizen, the more soap he consumes. The less refined and 
energetic he is, the more he shuns it and looks upon it with jj}. 
concealed nervousness. One small cake of soap will last 9 
tramp a lifetime. Tramps are very careful of their hands and 
faces and do not want the nice, tender integument broken up and 
removed with the dirt. They prefer to remove the inside coat 
and sometimes the vest of the stomach with forty-rod whiskey, 


Why He Was Careful 


MAN who believed in pedestrianism coaxed a friend to ae. 
company him on a little jaunt. Every time they crosgeq 
the road, his friend looked first one way and then the other and 
refused to budge if there chanced to be a motor car in sight. 
*“*It’s all well enough to be careful,’’ said the pedestrian, 
**but you seem to have let automobiles get on your nerves,” 
**I've good reason to be careful,’’ answered his friend, ‘The 
insurance policy I carry is void if I get run over by one.” 









The Token 
OAP is one of the distinguishing marks of civilization. Country-house host (to arriving guest)—H’lo, Jack! Drove 
Smokeless powder is the other. over with Miss Cuddles, eh? Ripping sleighing, but cold go- ‘ 
Soap does to dirt what a cat does to a flourishing colony of _ ing, ain't it? 
mice. Place a large T. cat with a good appetite in the midst Jack (cheerfully )—Oh, didn’t notice it. 
of a mouse mass meeting, and in a short time the rodent census Host—All right, then. Come in and thaw that earring out 
will not be worth taking. Place a cake of soap in the vicinity of your mustache. 
of a week's collection of grime, and the latter disappears down ° ; 
the drain pipe in great fear. Discreet 
The savage may have a good heart and a pleasant disposi- ‘*Have you a careful chauffeur?’’ 
tion, but because he is not intimately acquainted with soap, he ‘‘Very. He never runs over any one unless he’s sure he can 


is received with reluctance as a neighbor by the fastidious make a getaway.” 
white man and is asked to stand slightly 








to leeward, particularly on a warm day. f se 
The said savage lives happily in a last / , : f 
year’s bath and an old flour sack until 


he acquires the soap habit. After this 
he achieves pants, underwear, an In- 
gersoll watch, a passion for moving 
pictures and a good understanding of 
the machine gun and ward politics. 
Soap is not a natural but an acquired 
habit. It is not relished by the very 
young except as food, and even in this 
capacity it does not retain its popu- 
larity. After a baby has reached joy- 
fully out for a beautiful, translucent 
cake of pink soap and has gorged his 
system on this delicacy, he acquires a 
distaste for the substance which fre- 
quently lasts all his life. 
Soap is made of oils and alkalines 
and dissolves the tender outside skin, 
which can then be rubbed off with a 
towel, leaving a fresh, new coat un- 
derneath. However, to the average 
boy of eight to twelve, soap is made of 
nitric acid and bites right through the 
skin into the heart. Those who have 
seen a terror-stricken male child shriek- 























ing with agony while his implacable SO eee pda amen: He ; _ 
mother is rubbing soap on his ears are es coated: SS ‘ 7 : wry 
not impressed with the mild sufferings LGM OTE ,. 2S SSE ea. 
of the inquisition. : F cmt et { aS 
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The more refined and industrious 


ry 9) BUT HE NEEDED A NEW CAR 


His family having increased out of proportion to the size of his car, Mr. Chugley finally reaches this solution. 
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DETECTIVES 


CO-RESPONDENTS WAITING AT THE CHURCH 


An Automobile Lexicon 


HOCK absorbers—Articles calculated 
~ to offset the profanity produced by 
blowouts, punctures, skidding, ete. 

Transmission—Refers to the transfer- 
ring of money from the car owner’s pocket 
to that of the repair man. 

Clutch—Should aiways be used in the 
plural. Refers to a prospect of getting 
into the clutches of the agent. 

Garage—Synonym for beehive, i.e., a 
place where the auto owner gets stung 
and listens to honeyed words of wis- 
dom (?). 

Spark plug—The chaperon when she 
sits in the tonneau. 

Battery—Usually coupled with assault 
in case of traffic accident. 

Cut-out—Refers to non-owners, since 
each feels that he is cut out to bean auto 
owner. 

Center control — Occurs . whenever a 
road hog occupies the middle of the high- 
way and refuses to allow his fellow- 
autoists in the rear to pass. 

Bearings—These are hard to keep when 
en tour, due to rural misinformation bu- 
reaus. 

Spokes—Refers to spokeswoman of an 
auto party—usually a suffragette. 

Traffic cop —The non-missing link be- 
tween speed violation and sunrise court. 

Punctureproof—Refers to the garage 


’ 
man’s heart. —Don Bregenzer, 








Which ? 


Howard—I see the neighbors on your 


street have petitioned the city to have a 
light placed in front of yourhouse. What 
do you think of it? 
Henry—\'m puzzled. I don’t know 
whether it is.kindness on their part, so 
that I can find the key&ole, or 
just plain curiosity to see what 
time I come home nights. 


One Advantage 


Mrs. Crawford — The doctor 
recommended motoring for my 
nerves. 

Mrs. Crabshaw—No doubt 
it would do you a great deal 
of good to ride in a car, my 
dear. At any rate it would 
put a stop to the nervous feel- 
ing caused by dodging them. 


Road Repartee 
‘‘Driving a horse, eh? The 
horse is a back number.’’ 
**So will that car be in an- 
other year.”’ 


The Difference 


In England the Order of the 
Garter is often seen; around 
the Flatiron Building, more 
frequently still, the disorder 
of the garter. 





LAWYERS 





Irate metorist 
do you expect me to use that radiator after you've poked your head 





CO-RESPONDENTS 


Nilly Willy 


Crawford—Did you have any regular 


schedule when you went on your motoring 
tour? 


Crabshaw—Oh, no; we just naturally 


stopped wherever the car happened to 
have its breakdown. 


ABSOLUTELY HEARTLESS 
Why don’t you watch where you're going? How 


through it? 











THE CITY round about me roars and lifts its raucous voice 

again, and all the region out of doors is full of women and 
of men. In such a humming human hive a man should have his 
friends, you say. Alas! there is no man alive who’s lonelier 
than I to-day. I’m lonesome as the heartsick gent who dwells 
upon a desert isle and hopes a ship will soon be sent to take 
him back where cities smile. 

I see a group of neighbors stand about the corner of the 

lock, and I approach them, hat in hand, to hear and share their 
cheerful talk. But on beholding me they roar, as speedily they 
turn their backs, ‘‘Here comes the blamed jimtwisted bore who 
talks about the income tax!’’ The corner where they lately 
stood deserted is, as is the street, and all throughout the neigh- 
borhood I hear the sound of fleeing feet. 

I have a hundred vital views that I am sighing to express, 
and I could tell more sparkling news than all the columns of the 
press; I long to join my fellow-men, but when they see me for- 
ward stride, they look disturbed and say again, ‘‘Is there no 
hole in which to hide? Here comes the jay who never told a 
story, since his day of birth, that wasn't forty times as old as 
any chestnut on this earth!’’ One scornful glance they cast on 
me, in whose sad heart grim sorrow reigns, and jthen like star- 
tled deer they flee and hide in culverts and in drains. 


I seek the halls of dazzling light, where winsome maids and” 


stalwart boys enjoy the glamour of the night—and I would fain 
increase their joys. I have a hundred playful jests that I to all 
of them would tell, but at the thought the brilliant guests throw 


up thier hands. and start to yell. ‘‘He takes as long totella 


yarn,”’ I hear my vile detractors croak, ‘‘as I would 
take to build a barn, and there are sideboards on each 
joke. So let us to the basement fly and hide for seven 
hours or ten; perhaps the tiresome mutt will die before 
the band starts up again.”’ 

I drift into the grocer’s store, to buy some codfish and 
some mace; and there are loungers twenty-four on chairs 
and boxes in the place. I know they find existence stale, 
and so I think I'll cheer their way by telling them a 
merry tale that I got next to yesterday. I thus dis- 
perse the whole blamed gang; they mutter, as they door- 
ward forge, ‘‘Before he winds up his harangue, he’ll 
dig up facts from Henry George!”’ 

Oh, let me on an island dwell, some island in unchar- 
ted seas, where I my anecdotes may tell to helpless mon- 
keys in the trees! 


There comes to us all a time when we begin to wonder 













The Sabbath 


“ How still the morning of the hallowed day ! 
Mute /s the voice of rural labor. hushed 


The plowboy’s whistle and the milkmaid's song— 
Less fearful on this day. the limping hare 
Stops, and looks back, and stops, and looks on man, 


Her deadliest foe.’ 
—From * The Sabbath,’ by James Graham. 


ce OW STILL the morning of the hallowed day!” 
The early morning—say, before three-twenty; 
But after that the scene wlil grow more gay— 
We shall have noise, and noise aplenty. 


’Tis then that all the motorists appear— 
The six-day workers on their Sabbath outing- 
And fill the hallowed day with fumes of beer, 
With squawking horns and ribald shouting. 


Poor rural labor’s muteness comes from wrath 
At seeing all its dead and dying chickens, 

And from the dust—the motor’s aftermath. 
With any voice it plays the dickens. 


The plowboy and the milkmaid, still and hushed, 
Had best be still and hold a safe position; 

For if they don’t, they're certain to be crushed 
Beyond all hope of recognition. 


The limping hare that stops and looks on man-— 

What makes her think that she can be less fearful? 
This stopping stuff is not a prudent plan: 

She’!l get her bumps if she ain’t keerful! 


I walked afield on Sunday when a boy; 
But now I don’t, if any one should ask it, 
Lest, in my search for Sunday’s restful joy, 
I'd find myself within a casket. 
—K. L. Roberts. 


Up to the Minute 


Cranque —A wife is an expensive luxury. 
Blanque—So is an automobile. 
Cranque—Sure. But you can get ‘a new model every year. 


‘‘The man who tells us of our faults is our best friend,” 
quoth the philosopher. 
‘Yes; but he won’t be long,’ 


added the mere man. 








if we are as smart as we have always thought we were. Dick Turpin (1915 model) —Now, gents stand up and keep hands off your self starters. 


























Unele Li he idea of any dude hunter coming along about lunch time and saying he was going to take me with a weapon like that! 




















Passing 


«es THE MUTINY OF THE ELSI- 

NORE,”’ by Jack London. Here’s 
Jack Barleycorn London’s book, with a 
strong seasoning of the sea, for the super- 
man or the underdog or the girl who just 
loves Jack London’s works because he’s 
so virile, so primitive, you know. 


es’ PT HE WALL OF PARTITION,”’ by 

Florence Barclay. A novel of in- 
terrupted love for the woman who thinks 
she is experiencing one of the great emo- 
tions of life when she sheds a tear for the 
fly in the honey. Of course a taste of the 
honey causes her to forget the fly. 


«« AMONG THE CANADIAN ALPS,”’ 

by Laurence J. Burpee. The text 
of this book supplemented by striking 
photographs will prove helpful to Ameri- 


ELL, what did you do the first time you had to buy a one- 
cent war tax stamp? Licked it, of course; but my ques- 

tion refers rather to the next step in the extraordinary course 
of inhuman events that compels you and me to suffer from the 


warfare in Europe and Washington, 
where Democrats have been fighting 
over the spoils of the pork barrel. 

What I did may shock you and ( 
President Wilson; but when the Ship \ 
of State, placed in a dangerous posi- “ 
tion by the ex-professor of a univer- 
sitee and left unprotected by the land- 
logged commander of the people’s na- 
vee, springs a leak right in the high- 
cost-of-living plank from the Demo- 
cratic platform, hasn’t a passenger the 
right to conduct an investigation and 
make a minority report? Yes—to talk 
back to myself—he has; and so I 
turned to ‘‘The Economy Administra- 
tion Cook Book,’’ which seems to be 
the only real effort made since March 
4th, 1913, to get into the kitchen and 
study the subject. Even then the 
members of this, after a manner of 
cook-book speaking, Economy Admin- 
istration hid behind the skirts of their 
wives. Since Secretary Bryan has the 
reputation of being the least wasteful 
person in the Cabinet, although cer- 
tain spots north of his waistline are 
said to be lost opportunities, I turned 
to his kitchen for aid. Here is the 
menu of his ‘‘grape-juice dinner’’: 
Beluga caviare, essence of chicken, 
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cans who will see America second, now 
that Europe no longer welcomes them 
with extended palms. 


«« JT HRACIAN SEA,”’’ by John Helston. 

England’s best known mechanic- 
poet adds militantly and creditably to the 
heap of evidence in fiction that the course 
of true love never runs smooth, especially 
when the course is over two ‘‘eternal’’ 
but never lasting triangles. 


«« ARCADIAN ADVENTURES WITH 

THE IDLE RICH,’’ by Stephen 
Leacock. It’s rich for the busy poor like 
you and me, yet how embarrassing it 
must be for the poor, poor rich to see 
their soiled linen and spotted silks cleaned 
in public by a college professor, while 


JACK LONDON 
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Detmeen Covors 


By ROBERT MOUNTSIER 


Sentences 


they stand exposed to the gaze of the 
laughing multitude. 


O 

<< HAs iT,” by William James. This 

short treatise with a moral should 
prove profitable reading for possessors of 
habits, good and bad—in other words, for 
everybody. But it is doubtful if persons 
addicted to the novel-reading habit will 
find the habit of reading about habit- 
forming as easy to form. 


«MY PATH THROUGH LIFE,” by 

Lilli Lehmann. This volume of 
memoirs, which includes a multitude of 
things, from dachshunds to Kaisers, song- 
birds to Wagners, will appeal to the 
many, musical and otherwise, who enjoy a 
peek through the keyfiole at the little and 
big things in other people’s lives. 


chantilly, celery, ripe and green olives, assorted nuts, medal- 
lion of striped bass, marguery, cucumbers, sweetbreads, fresh 
mushrooms, Florida peas, potatoes lorette, boneless Virginia 
squab, salad diplomat, strawberry baskets, fancy cakes, assorted 


fruit, coffee, grape juice. All that, 
except the juice, may do for a diplo- 
mat, but it is no meal for a work- 
ingman. Now Mrs. Bryan, ‘‘pre- 
miére in the Wilson Cabinet,”’ 
makes a very nice cucumber relish 
that Will likes very much. Perhaps 
you will, too. Twenty-four medium- 
sized cucumbers, twelve onions, one 
cup of salt, two quarts of vinegar, one 
cup of sugar, one tablespoon of celery 
seed, one tablespoon of white mus- 
tard, one teaspoon of black pepper, 
one teaspoon of celery salt and one 
teaspoon of white pepper. 
Altogether about two thousand 
recipes and menus are given in ‘‘The 
Economy Administration Cook Book’”’ 
by several hundred wives of the Ad- 
ministration. If they are as good 
cooks as most of their recipes indi- 
cate, the husbands of the Administra- 
tion should be so well fed that they 
could devote themselves to pulling 
down the cost of living instead of 
fighting around the pork barrel. Just 
now the navy is reported inneed of 
more salted pork for more salts, and 
the common people of less expensive 
food for the preparation of Economy 
Administration dishes. 
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Tires 
By BERTON BRALEY 
TH English spell them ‘*t-y-r-e-s,”” 
put whether they are spelled with 
’’? their innate cussed- 


a “y” or an “‘i, 
Tires are made of 


ness is the same. 
an inner tube to hold the air, and an 
outer tube to hold the inner tube, 
When either of them fails to perform 
its function, you have a blowout. A 
blowout has the same effect on a tire 
as it has on a purse--it leaves it flat. 
There is a fatality about tires which 
If you have ten 





cannot be explained. 
miles to go and only fifteen minutes to 
make it in, or if you have left all. your 
patches at home and forgotten to bring 
a spare inner tube, or if you've just 
learned to drive a car and haven’t yet 
mastered the profession of repairing a 
blowout or a puncture and there is no 
one in sight or reach to help you —then 
tire trouble is as inevitable as the re- 
currence of the tides. 

But if you have all the time in the 
world, a chauffeur to do the work, 
plenty of tools and three or four spare 
tubes—nothing happens; the tires are 
saving up their indispositions for some 
time when they may ‘‘overtake you 
unaware. ”’ . 

One of the favorite amusements of 
the automobile owner is called ‘‘buck- 
ing the guarantee.’’ This consists in 
trying to get an auto-supply house ora 
garage to admit that tire trouble is due 
to defects in the tire and to make it 
replace the damaged goods with new. 
Of course you know from the first that 
it can’t be done, but you try, neverthe- 
less. So far as the experience of auto 
owners goes, it seems to show that a 
tire guaranteed for five thousand miles 
is merely guaranteed to go safely for 
five thousand miles in a freight car or 
to register five thousand’ miles on a 
speedometer when the back wheels are 
jacked up and the engine started. For > 
if you endeavor to get a new tire for 
an old one that has ripped, punctured, 
blown out, torn or rotted, the dealer 
will insist that you’ve ripped it ina 
pure spirit of vandalism, that the punc- 
ture is due to driving nails in it, that it 
blew out because you pumped it too hard 
with your wheezy little hand pump, or 
that you rotted it by pouring oil on it as 
an afternoon's amusement. So you argue 
and assert and declare and protest and 
exhort and rage—and end by buying a 
new tire. Which ‘‘he]ps business.”’ 
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THE ELOPEMENT 


It takes a thief to catch a thief. 


But it is probably all for the best. 
Engines and transmission and springs 
and fittings and sundries have been 
worked out to such beautiful efficiency 
that motoring, were it not for tires, 
would be a joy too perfect for this harsh 
and troubled world. Also it would be so 
inexpensive that everybody could do it— 
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and the auto owner’s concealed but no 
less poignant sense of superiority would 


be no more. And that would never do! 


Richard—Bixby’s friends say he is a 
good fellow, and his wife denies it. 
Which do you believe? 

Robert—Both. 
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THE MODERN WOMAN 


A Spa de’ a Spade 
By ETHEL R. PEYSER 
How Little Talk Availeth 
I MET a stranger on my walk upon the 
street to-day, 
Who told me very 
women were astray, 
Who said that commerce was the thing 
that drove their bloom away. 


thoughtfully that 


I met a stranger on my walk upon a 


lovely farm, 

Who told me very sadly that maids had 
lost their charm, 

That back to nature was the way to keep 
them pure and calm. 


I met a stranger on my walk amidst the 
subway crush, 

Who told me very haughtily that women 
liked to rush, 

Who said that traveling in a crowd took 
off the maiden blush. 


I met a stranger on the beach, who 
watched the waves dash foam, 

Who told me very ruefully that women 
loathed the home; 

They’d rather toil in offices or een 
shirk and roam. 


I met a stranger late one day as I stepped 
in a lane, 

Who told me all this woman’s war was 
nothing but insane. 

“Just think!’’ the stranger sadly said. 
‘It’s causing men great pain!’’ 


I met some women on my walk, who have 
to toil by day. 

They didn’t talk of women’s war, of 
bloom or charm’s decay. 

They said they couldn’t stay at home— 
THEY HAD THEIR RENT TO PAY! 


The Tables Turned 
Why Men Should Not Vote: 
OME say that the vote is a bother. 
Some are too busy with their daily 
business. 
Some take too much time for shaving. 
Some are careless and very thoughtless 
and scatter lighted cigar stumps. (Don’t 
realize their public responsibility. ) 
Some marry without the funds to sup- 
porttwo. (This shows no economic sense. ) 
And some are so frivolous that they 
actually go to theaters, clubs, play cards 
and forget entirely that man’s place is 
behind the desk! 
Why Women Should Vote. 
Some go to college. 
Some go to work. 
Some have a check account. 
Some go to tailors for clothes. 
Some get married and support families. 
And some acknowledge to be actually 
twenty-one ! 


Suffrage Snapshots 
By IDA HUSTED HARPER 

W OMEN voted for the first time in 

Arizona at the recent election, with 
the abolition of the death penalty as one 
of the measures on the ticket, and it was 
defeated. The same condition existed in 
Oregon, and the penalty was abolished. 
If it was ‘‘the women who did it,’’ why 
did Oregon women vote one way and Ari- 
zona women exactly the opposite? This 
simply proves that you can’t deduce any 
conclusions about the woman’s ballot so 
long as she casts it in secret and doesn’t 


tell. 
Cc 


Miss Dora Keen, the Pennsylvania 
woman who recently climbed to the top 
of Harvard Glacier, in Alaska, believes 
that she has the physical strength to cast 
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a ballot, but the men of her State insist 
that she must stay at home and let them 
protect her from being jostled at the polls. 


**Do women realize,’’ says a writer in 
an anti-suffrage paper, ‘‘that as they be- 
come self-supporting, they deprive men 
of the right to support them?’’ Don’t 
worry; men can always find women who 
are willing to be supported — some of 
them find too many. 


Curbside Comments 


By OREOLA W. HASKELL 
Animals vs. Humans 

GUFFRAGISTS may find it significant 

that at the annual convention of the 
American Humane Association reports 
showed that societies devoted to the pro- 
tection of animals have increased from 
180 to 191 in a year, while those dedicated 
to the care of children have decreased dur- 
ing the same time from 313 to 307. What- 
ever the reason for the decrease of the 
latter philanthropy, those queer people 
who believe that motherhood ought not to 
be bottled up, but diffused abroad over all 
the juvenile waifs and strays of society, 
find enough neglected youngsters to war- 
rant a continual howling for the Social 
Mother to get upon the job to assist the So- 
cial Father, who is almost swamped with 
work. Until the S. M. gets busy, we fear 
that Fido will continue to come out ahead 
of our orphaned or destitute Freddies and 
Fannies who, before being born, carelessly 
neglected to pick out suitable parents and 
good environments for themselves. 


Delicate Drudgery 

THE FAIR sex and flowers have always 

gone poetically together, but where 
romance depicts the fragile beauty lan- 
guidly holding a rose in her tapering fin- 
gers, reality gives us in these modern 
days a different picture. For in Covent 
Garden, in London, there are women por- 
ters who carry often as many as two dozen 
large pots of plants on their heads over a 
distance of several hundred yards, work- 
ing at such labor from five to nine o’clock 
every morning. The flowers are sold to 
retail flower merchants and must be car- 
ried by the women to the vans of the 
purchasers waiting in the streets around 
the market. This is not the worst of the 
matter, however; for not realizing how 
unfitted nature has made the female form 
for toiling in public, walking to the 
polls and other strenuous activities, these 
women porters grow strong at their tasks 
and sport cheeks as rosy as the flowers. 


A Globe Trotter 

THE ANTIS who are doing considerable 

traveling over the country to empha- 
size the domestic nature of woman have 
nothing on Mrs. Harry Humphries, who 
not only gads, but does it in the most 
economical way. Mrs. Humphries is out 
for a five-thousand-mile walk, starting 
from New York and going via Chicago, 
New Orleans, etc., to San Franciseo. It 
is conceivable that if enfranchised this 
lady might manage to totter to the polls. 

























Copyright, Fliegende Blaetter 


In the Nursery 


“Mein Gott. Kinder, wo habt Ihr denn unsern 
kleinen Willi hingetan?” 

“In den Papierkorb! Wirspielen Raubritter und 
da sitzt er im Burgverlies!" 


‘‘Goodness gracious, children, where 
did you put little Willie?”’ 

‘Into the waste basket. We’re play- 
ing robber barons and have put him into 
the dungeon.’’—Fliegende Blaetter (Mu- 
nich). 


No Privacy 
‘Want to leave me, Mary? I thought 
you were quite comfortable. What is it 
for —something private? 
**No, ma’am, it’s a sergeant’’—London 
Mail. 





Copyright. Meaqendorfer Rlaetter 

“Sagen Sie mal, verehrte Frau Alpengasthof, zu 
was steht denn an jedem Bett en Regenschirm? ™ 

“No ja, im Fall, dass in der Nacht z’ regnen 
anfangt!" 

**Tell me, honored hostess, why is there 
an umbrella beside each bed?’’ 

‘*Why, in case it should start to rain in 
the night.’’—Meggendorfer Blaetter (Mu- 
nich). 





Colonel of swashbucklers—Nah, then, 


Swank! The wimmin can look arter 
theirselves. You ’op it and jine yer 


regiment !— Punch (London). 





A Sensitive Mouth 


“Eh la, est votre chien me flaire de bien prés!” 
“Oh, il sent tout le monde, mais il mord rarement,” 


‘‘Eh, there! Your dog is sniffing very 
close to me.”’ 

**Oh, he sniffs everybody, but he bites 
rarely.’’—Le Sourire (Paris). 





Fashion 


“Maman, tu vas te coucher, que tu te mets en 
chemise ?”" 

“Mais non, mon petit, je vais diner en villa.” 

‘*‘Mamma, are you going to bed? You 
wear a nightgown.’’ 

*‘Not at all, dearie. I am going out to 
dinner.’’—L’ Illustration (Paris). 



















A Priori Probability 

Suspect—Well, boy, what are you look- 
ing at me like that for? 

Zealous Boy Scout (on guard at a reser- 
voir)—Please, sir, we’re looking for a 
foreign gentleman with fifty tons of chem- 
icals concealed on his person. — Sketch 
(London). 
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The Maitial Spirit 
‘*Why are you moping there, Dick?”’ 
**T’ve no one to play with.’’ 
**Well, go and fetch Freddie next door.”’ 
*‘Oh, I played with him yesterday, and 
I don’t suppose he’s well enough to come 
out yet.’’—London Opinion. 
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Believe in ghosts, and you will see a 


few; , , 
Embrace a sorrow, and it quickly grows. 


Suspect that fortune’s tinge will be dark 


blue, ; ; 
Then you'll believe it, though it brightly 


glows. 
Without a smile, you’re soon without a 


friend. , ; 
jn meeting care, a laugh will give you 
i 


heart! 

Should you go down, be merry to the 
end; 

He wins who, jesting, plays the loser’s 

_ part! 

Endow the world with gold—it soon for- 
gets; -— 

Smile on it, and your passing calls re- 
grets. 


Forego, this coming year, the mournful 
glance! ; 

Renew your youth; it’s easy when you 
try! 

Obtain a smile from every circumstance; 

Moreover, cheer the glooms, as you go 


by! 


Jest while you live! 
aim and end! 
Unlike the studied moralists who frown, 
Denuding life of joy, it’s greatest friend, 
Grace you the lot and portion of the 


Make smiles the 


clown! 
Enough of tears! Joy’s up and sorrow's 
down! —Charles Elkin, Jr. 


The Reality of War 


Mr. McGovern, a heavyweight gentle- 
man of London’s East End, who had never 
been known to work, but who neverthe- 
less has added to the population of the 
earth in figures up to ten, suddenly be- 
came heroic and enlisted. The following 
dialogue took place between Mrs. Mc- 
Govern and a lady, Mrs. McGovern being 
happy and complacent in the receipt of 
her 27/6 from the War Office: 

Mrs. McGovern-—Good-morning, miss. 

Lady—Good-morning, Mrs. McGovern. 
I hear Mr. McGovern has gone to the war. 

Mrs. McGovern (cheerfully) — Yes, 
miss. 

Lady—Well, Mrs. McGovern, what do 
you think of this terrible war? 

Mrs. McGovern—Good God, lady! I 
hope it will last forever! 


The Conqueror's Return 


Mr. Mouatt, born tired, also father of 
a large family, had spent most of his 
married life in bed, while Mrs. Mouatt 
worked in the glass factory just to keep 
things moving. One morning Mr. Mouatt 
became impregnated with the large idea 
of getting out of bed at last and offering 
bis services to his country. On calling at 
Mrs. Mouatt’s one day last week, a lady 
found her in tears. 

“Why, Mrs. Mouatt, what is the mat- 
ter? Has your husband been wounded?’ 

“No, miss.’’ (Loud sniffles. ) 

“Well, dear me! I hope he has not 
been killed !’’ , 

“Oh, it’s worse than that, miss! ’E’s 
coming ’ome!’’ 

















Managing the Business of 8,500,000 Telephones 


Imagine a manufacturing business 
having millions of customers scattered 
over the country, with millions of ac- 
counts on its books, most of them 
less than $30 a year, and including 
a multitude of 5-cent charges. 


Consider it as having shops and 
offices in thousands of cities, and 
reaching with its output 70,000 places, 
more than there are post offices in the 
United States. Think of the task of 
patroling 16,000,000 miles of connect- 
ing highways constantly in use. 


This gives you a faint idea of the 
business of managing the Bell System. 


Not all the 8,500,000 telephones 
are in use at once, but the manage- 
ment must have facilities always ad- 
equate to any demands for instant, 
direct communication. 


In so vast an undertaking, every 
branch of the organization must work 
in harmony, guided by one policy. 
The entire plant must be managed in 
the light of accumulated experience, 
and with the most careful business 
judgment. 

The aim of the Bell System is to 
make the telephone of the utmost use- 
fulness. This requires an army of 
loyal men and women, inspired by a 
leadership having a high sense of its 
obligations to the public. 


Animated by the spirit of service, 
and unhampered .by red tape, the 
150,000 Bell employes have the cour- 
age to do the right thing at the right 
time upon their own initiative. They 
work together intelligently as a busi- 
ness democracy to give the public 
good service. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 





_ Gus Suton 
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Bound Volumes of Judge 


Here is a leather binder which will hold any number 
of Judges from one copy to fifty-two. 
of the wit and satire of the times and you will have a 
volume of delightful humor that will afford many 
hours of enjoyment to you and your children during 
the long winter evenings. 


Leslie- Judge Co. , 225 Fifth Ave. , New York 


Keep a record 














TO START AT $25.00 TO 
$52.50 A WEEK 





No experience necessary Busi 
ness furnishes capital We want 
to train an organization of 500 
men and women for district man- 
agers, general agents and local 
salesmen, You should double your 
salary every sixty days. Steady 
workers always promoted ; 


NEW INVENTION—JUST OUT 


World's magical gift has been realized. The Blackstone Water Power 
Vacuum Massage Machine for the home Easy to operate, no cost. 
Lasts lifetime. Price within reach of all. Demonstration convinces 
most skeptical person Men, women everybody, stops, look and become 
amazed, want to try it--want te buy it. You can make more money 
than you ever dreamed of 

Landen took 8 orders first eight hours. Mrs. Howell, 12 the first day, 
62 first delivery, Shea, first order 12 machines, second 86, third 72. 
Margwarth ssys “lam making $19 every day. You have « gold mine 
for an agent. Express 72 machines at once."’ 

Brings back beauty, tints the flesh with nature's own color, leaves the 
cuticle like velvet, rounds out any parts of the face or body Black- 
heads, pimples, wrinkles and all skin dis- 
eases disappear through its use. Rbheama- 
tiem, neuralgia, headache, backache, ail 
pains of the human body given almost in- 
stant relief. and many times a permanent 
cure. Endorsed and recommended by lead- 
ing doctors and seurs. Pr d the 
wonder of the 20th Century. 

Nocompetitron. Nothing in the 
world like it. We own all U.S. 
and foreign patents FREE. 
Free, big book, ‘The Power and 
the Love of Beauty and Health."" 
A course of instruction on sales- 
manship and working plans. 
Action counts, starts you on the 
road to success. Address 


BLACKSTONE MFG. CO. 
988 Meredith Bidg.,Toledo, Ohio 





























Quaint, Historic 
NEW ORLEANS 


“The Paris of America.” 
Offers delightful variation from 
the winter abroad, with all the at- 
tractions of a Continental city. 


The StCharles 


Finest all year hotel in the South. 
Perfectly appointed and accom- 
modating 1,000 guests. 
Alfred S. Amer & Co., Ltd., Props. 
Under Same Management, 
Tb Edgewood, Greenwich,Conn. 
“New York's ideal suburban 














Develop Your Talent 


by the ZIM'S Cor- 
respondence School 


Hotel. 
MAY TO OCTOBER. 
System. Cartooning, 
Comic Art and 
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So al THIRTY | Caricature. 
SS 4c in stamps for in- 
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For Photoplays 
At $10 to $500 Each 


Ideas Wanted 


each, according to merit, for a few hours work in spare time at 
oo Special education not y. I show you how 


I Guarantee You $10 For Your First Photoplay 


This means you. Tr lemand ¢.used by 30,000 movie theatres 
changing program aay qescunte _—— on =. Hosste nothing 

nvestiga r er at once, while this offer lasts, 
c= ekiet“hioe Ouse Posteotare. ** Elbert Moore. Box T72LM Chicago. 


Your “ha: 
are as as anybody’s 
and may bring you $10 to 











Stops snorinh 
*“Don’t-Snore” esi mouts 
breathing. 
Money Refunded if it Don’t. Ask for Booklet, 
THOS. B. MORTON CO. (Inc.) 6 Starks Bidg., Louisville, Ky. 













Riding in Other People’s Cars 
By DOUGLAS MALLOCH 


HE EXPERIENCED automobilist who 
confines his touring entirely to other 
people’s cars (and he is increasing in 
number even faster than the cars) is 
bound to see and hear a whole lot of in- 
teresting things. He will pick up a store 
of knowledge. For example, I never 
really felt I knew the chairman of our 
church board until he and I took a run 
out into the country one day and forgot to 
take along any gas. Now, I don’t mean 
what you mean at all whatever. I don’t 
know how much religion it takes to be 
chairman of the church board, but I know 
how much it takes to walk three miles 
through the woods and squeeze a gallon 
of gasoline out of the rural owner of a 
gas engine who does not like automobiles 
anyhow; and he did it without ever crack- 
ing his religion in any respect. I almost 
believe that man could play golf. 

It has occurred to me that, because I 
know absolutely nothing about a car, I 
probably get a good deal more pleasure 
out of touring than the man who owns 
the car and does. He knows when the 
engine is missing. When I know the 
engine is missing, things have come toa 
pass where I suspect that the wheels are 
also gone. When I awake to the fact 
that the engine is not acting as it should, 
the owner isn’t, either. Generally when 
I wake up to the knowledge that the en- 
gine has something the matter with its 
insides, we are permanently located in 
the center of a well-crowned road, and 
some farmer who is trying to get around 
us with a load of hay is disproving the 
statement that education in the languages 
is not making as rapid progress in the 
rural communities as in the larger towns. 

Yet out of my abundant and redundant 
ignorance I am sometimes able to make a 
valuable suggestion about the operation 
of the car to the man who knows all about 
it. Sometimes it seems to me that a lot 
of learning is a dangerous thing. When 
the car slows up, the man at the wheel 
nearly always says it is probably this or 
that and mentions something that I never 
suspected we had along or that I never 
imagined could be had anywhere but at a 
drug store. Then he gets out and looks 
for this object back up the road or hunts 
for it in the toolbox. After a while he 
gets out a diagram of an automobile with 
its interior exposed in grewsome fashion 
and follows a dotted line marked EE in 
the general direction of the liver of the 
thing. Then he gets under the car and 
follows this imaginary line and finds that 
the EE is also imaginary, as they don’t 
put it on anything less than a $2,500 car. 
While he is fussing around, I get uneasy 
and take my foot off the brake, and the 
ear chirks right up and seems to run just 
as well without an EE as with one. 

The other night a friend of mine with 
a new car (they do a big passenger busi- 
ness the first season) asked me to ride out 
to our suburb with him. We climbed in, 
and the car made a buck and then set back 
its ears, gave a snort and refused to 
budge. I could see the owner making a 
rapid and silent calculation as to how far 
it was to the nearest garage, and then he 
got out and began walking around the 
car, apparently expecting that whatever 


| John A. Sleicher, President. 





was the matter would run out and bite 
him in the leg, and then he would fix it, 
and we would be on our way rejoicing 
bringing in the sheaves. He asked me 
what I supposed was the trouble, and | 
got out and looked at the front lights 
and they seemed to be burning all right, 
and I told him I couldn’t see what was 
the matter. So he went to work and put 
in some new batteries, and gave her more 
gas, and gave her less gas, and used qa lot 
of technical terms that I did not know 
and some other technical terms with 
which I was more familiar (having once 
worked in a lumber camp), and asked me 
if I would mind watching the car while 
he stepped over to a "phone. Every time 
he pulled the lever, the car would rear up 
and then come down on all four feet like 
a bronco in a Wild West show with a burr 
under its martingale. I had seen them 
stand still before, but this was the first 
automobile I had ever seen that hadn’t 
been broke first. 

I told him sure I would watch the car, 
that I enjoyed watching it. But I sug. 
gested that, before we sent out anSO§ 
to the garage, I would better go around 
and take a look at the tail light, that 
maybe that was what was the matter. 
So I found the rear end of the car (I have 
picked up a little superficial knowledge 
of automobiles), and the tail light was 
burning all right; but my friend had put a 
patent lock and chain on the rear wheel and 
axle and had forgotten to unlock the thing 

Ever since then, when I am out riding 
with a car owner, and there is any dis- 
pute between him and the car, I always 
try to think of some simple, home ren- 
edy, rather than dig around in the au- 
tomobile’s insides to see if the differen- 
tial calculus is short-circuited with the 
kabala. 
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age; to all foreign countries add $1.00 a year. 


WESTERN ADVERTISING OFFICE: 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Illinois 
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A Discouraged Fogy 
By STRICKLAND GILLILAN 
WAS among the wise who said, ‘‘It 
| can’t be done,’’ when first they talked 
Of “‘horseless carriages,’” when young 
Invention’s lusty spirit walked 
Athwart the landscape. Yet when came 
the first crude thing that moved about 
At driver’s will, I said, ‘‘I own they’ve 
got so far, beyond a doubt; ; 
But that’s as far’s they’ll ever get. This 
thing is marvelous enough.’”’ 
I was a fogy to the core and handed out 
the pooh-pooh stuff. 


Since then they’ve introduced a heap of 


other things I knew they’d not: 
Pneumatic tires, the one-man top, the 
jiffy curtains and a lot 
Of other things—the shifting gears, the 
various speeds, center control, 
Self-oiling stunts, the petrol gauge, elec- 
tric horn, magneto—whole 
Huge revolutions have been brought into 
the game. The power pump, 
Self-starting buttons, priming plugs, 
stream-line, ignition sparks that jump, 
The muffler cut-out, spark control that’s 
automatic, quick-off rim, 
Electric headlights that you make to 
blaze or glimmer at your whim, 
Safe brakes, transmissions wonderful, the 
commutator, fenders crowned, 
The non-skid tire that in the wet will 
keep its hold upon the ground, 
Skid chains, elliptic springs, robe rail, 
tire carriers, foot feed and all— 
Speedometer, clear-vision shield, 
shock absorber—who can call 

The next improvement they may make? 
I’ve changed my tune, and now I say, 

“Farewell to fogyism—aye, farewell for- 
ever and a day! 

The word ‘impossible’ I’ve crossed from 
out my dictionary’s pages. 

You cannot make me say, ‘They can’t do’ 
anything, in coming ages.”’ 


the 


I look upon the latest car, with all its 
wilderness of wonders— 

Improving things that once were crude, 
correcting hosts of former blunders. 

I’d think it perfect, had I not observed 
that every year improved them— 

Not merely changed the cars themselves, 
but e’en the power plant that moved 
them. 

So, fogies, here is where I break my long 
entente and declare 

Myself allied with those who know there 
is no limit anywhere. 


Wouldn't Scare Him 


“Why didn’t you toot your horn if you 
saw the man in the road ahead?’’ 

“I figured,’’ replied the chauffeur, 
“that it would be more merciful if he 
never knew what struck him.’’ 


Penny Wise 


Rankin—One of Beanbrough’s relations 
wanted to give him an automobile, and he 
wouldn’t accept it. 

Phyle—I wonder why. 

Rankin—Just because, when he built 
his new house, he spent twenty-five dol- 
lars for a hitching post in front of it. 


i with a dash of Abbott’s Bitters are 
Pestisins and healthful. Sample of bitters by mail, 
cts. in stamps. C.W. Abbott & Co., Baltimore, Md. (ADv.) 


Sliced Oranges 





* . . ° ee * 
about you, your friends, or any subject on which you may want to be ~ up to date. 
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ROMEIKE’S PRESS CUTTING BUREAL 


will send you all newspaper clippings which may appear 


>] 


Every 


newspaper and periodical of importance in the United States and Europe is searched. Terms, 


| $5.00 for 100 notices. 
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HENRY ROMEIKE, 106-110 Seventh Avenue, New York 
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THE PRES 


The Greatest Book of Useful 
Information Ever Printed 


THE WORLD 

ALMANAC nb 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 

For 1915 


Edition 200,000 


1,000 CROWDED PAGES 


Over 25,000 Facts and Figures About Nearly Everything 
Under the Sun, Handily Classified for Ready Reference 


AT (West of Buffalo and Pittsburg, 30c); 
2SC 


by Mail, 35c; Cloth Bound, 50c; by 
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NEWSSTANDS Mail, 60c. 
A whole library of valuable information boiled down into one compact volume that no home, 
office, school, library, reading room, hotel, etc., should be without. = 
or many years The World Almanac and Encyclopedia has been popularly known as “the book 
that settles all arguments,”’ being an authority on al] such subjects as weights, measures, politics, 


exports, imports, immigration, emigration, armies, navies, sporting events, populations, areas, etc., etc, 


Some of the Many New Features Added This Year 
Rev.ew of the War in Europe: Wars of the World; Political State Platforms of 
1914; Special or Emergency Tax; Prison Population; Factory Statistics; Work- 
men’s Compensation Laws; Occupations in United States; Federal Reserve Act; 
Federal Trade Commission; Statistics of Foreign Born Population in United 
States; Mexican Situation Described; Chinese Republic; Palisades Driveway; 
The Aeroplane and Aviation Generally in War. 


GET OR WRITE FOR COPY TO-DAY! 
Address: The New York World, Publishers, Pulitzer Bldg., New York City, N. Y. 
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129 YEARS 
YOUNG 


1768 1915 





The life work and love of 4 generations. 
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TRICKS. We will send you twocard tricks: very 
perplexing to onlookers, yet anyone can do 
them. Also two booklets showing over 100 
different Magic Tricks. All for l0c, 

The Magic Shop, 20 North 13th Street, Phila., Pa, 


LIAN 


COPY THIS SKETCH 


and let me see what you can do with it. You 
can earn $20.00 to $125.00 or more per week, as 
illustrator or cartoonist My practical system of 
personal individual lessons by mail will develop 
your talent Fifteen years successful work for 
newspapers and ——— qualifies me to teach you. 











Send me your sketch of President Wilson with 6c 
ip stamps and | will send you a test lesson plate, also 
collection of drawings showing possibilities for YOU. 


THE LANDON SCHOOL 2, Cericcins 


1488 Sehofield Building, Cleveland, 0. 


10Centsa Day 


ocnding offer! Onty 10c 


Pays tor Tuis Cornet 47 bu his mple 
Plated Cornet. payne fea tal before L 4 


rite for our big 


to buy. 
WURLITZER Free Band Catalog fc: 


— ue Case Free eine t-from-the-man ave Wend 8 prices en 
Carrying all kinds « ei? Eestrenety Pay for them at the rate of only 
with this super3 ote few ww conte @.das. Generous etarapes 3 for old lnctre 


Free Trial, Weeupriy the U.S Gov't. Write 
oy gid PO RUDOLPM WURLITZER CO. Dept.c247!- 
























Wizard Repeating 
LIQUID PISTOL 


Will stop the most vicious dog (or 
man) without permanent injury. 
Perfectly safe to carry without danger of leakage. 
Fires and recharges by pulling the trigger. Loads from any liquid. 
No cartridges required Over 6 shots in one loading. All dealers, or 
by mail, 606. Rubber-covered Holster, 10¢. With Pistol. 65. Meney-order er 


tage stamps, vo coin. 
Parker Stearns & Co., 28 Sheffield Ave., Dept. E, Brooklyn, N 


a LOOK LIKE 
A “im \ VALLES DIAMONDS 
} we Stand acid and fire diamond test. 
° —P So hard they easily scratch a file and 


aL \« will cut glass. Brilliancy guaran- 
teed 25years. Movmred in ]4k solid gold 





fFWRITE 








diamond mountings. See them before pay- 

ing. Will send you any style ring, pin or stad for 
zamination—all charges prepaid. No money‘in advance, 

Bowes refunded If not satisfactory. Write today for free catalog. 


WHITE VALLEY ¥ GEM CO., 773 Wulsin Bldg., Indianapolis 


Judge 


_ oO Sale at all Newsstands 


Rifles — Pistols — Cartridges 
Sportsmen’s Supplies 
Cheaper or Better 
Send three aCle for Katalog 
POWELL & CLEMENT CO, 
__ 4101 Main &‘ Cincinnati, oO. 


WANTED—AN IDEA! S( 





The Happy Medium 








WHO GAN THINK OF SOME 


simple thing to patent ? ,Protect your ideas, thes may bring 
you wealth. Write for “ Needed Inventions” and “ How to 
Get Your Patent and Your Money.” Randoiph & Co., 
Patent Attorneys. Dept. 129, Washington, D. C. 





Stories 


Abner's Progress— They were speaking 
about the rapid progress made by some 
country boys in the city the other even 
ing, when this story was recalled by 
Governor-elect Marcus H. Holcombe, of 
Connecticut: 

“*Recently Uncle Josh was driving 
along the country road toward the village, 
and seeing his friend Hezekiah working in 
an adjacent field, he paused for a small 
talk over the barbed-wire fence. First it 
was crops, and then family, and Uncle 
Josh inquired after Hezekiah’s son Abner. 

‘Abner’s in the city,’ answered Heze- 
kiah, comfortably resting on his hoe han- 
die. ‘Been there fer most a year now.’ 

‘**Yes, I know that,’ returned Uncle 
Josh reflectively. ‘I was just wonderin’ 
which side he was on.’ 

** Which side he’s on?’ was the puzzled 





With Smiles 


out of revenge for the murder of his 
father. At the finish there ig : 
with swords and poison, and’’— 
**That’ll do. I guess [’]] stroll. out 
see acabaret. I’m tired of these ¢ we 
plays.’’-- Washington Star. ae 


& mix. “Up 


A $10,000 Man off Duty—‘‘What bea 

tiful eyes you have!’’ > 
**You mustn’t say such things to me.” 

‘*But you have. They’re the Most wo 
derful eyes I’ve ever seen. And whe 
glorious hair!’ 

**I wish you wouldn’t talk this Way,” 

‘Your gown isa perfect dream! While 
you would look well in anything you chose 
to wear, to- “night you are more beautify) 
than usual.’ 

**You’re getting silly !’’ 

“‘No, I'm not! I mean every word] 
































Lady—Doctor I am so glad to hear you have stopped calling upon poor Mrs. Smith. Now! 


am sure she is out of danger. 


response of Hezekiah. ‘I don’t jist git 
ye.’ 

***What I mean, Hez,’ explained Uncle 
Josh, ‘is Abner buyin’ gold bricks yet, or 
has he started in ter sell ’em?’ ’’—Phila- 


delphia Telegraph. 


Something Lacking—‘‘The waiter tells 
me, sir,’’ said the manager, ‘‘that he has 
given you three plates of soup, none of 
which you could eat.’’ 

‘*He has given you the plain facts, sir,’’ 
quietly replied the diner. 

‘‘This is very unusual,’’ responded the 
manager anxiously. ‘‘May I ask why you 
can’t eat the soup?’’ 

‘*Certainly,’’ was the easy rejoinder of 
the diner. ‘‘I have no spoon.’’—Phila- 
delphia Telegraph. 


Those ‘Crook Plavs’’—‘‘What’s the 
show?’’ asked the man with a large hat 
and long hair. 

‘**Hamlet,’’’ replied the man in the 
box office. 

‘*What’s it like?’’ 

‘*Well, a man murders his stepfather 





say. Really, you are the most charming | 
creature I have ever looked at. If I wer _ 
an artist, how I would long to paint your © 
portrait!’’ 

**I shall leave you if you don’t stop. | 
Besides, you don’t mean half you are say- 
ing.’ 

‘‘I do—indeed, I do! You are a glori- 
ous beauty. The whiteness of your hands 
fairly shames the diamonds you are wear 
ing !’’ 

‘*‘George, you must’’—— 

But George didn’t. He kept righto | 
raving for two hours, and if the girl had | 
any sense at all, she must have wondered | 
what it was the corporation found in him 
to pay $10,000 a year for.—Detroit Fre 
Press. 


< ote metay 


Flattering—‘‘She spoke in a flattering | 
way of you the other day.”’ 

‘“‘Did she? That was nice. 
she say?’’ 

‘“*‘She said if she had your assurant | 
with her brains, she’d run for President.” 
—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
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Fun for the Printer : 
or, 
What Happened to William 


William had a motor car, 
Of ninety-horse or so; ; 

It traveled fast, you may believe, 
Where’er he wished to go. 


While he was reeling off the miles 
At forty seconds flat, 
He failed to see a rock ahead, 


Andhitit t 
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e that. 


The auto st,8g°,°d bac, and for’h, 
And spun q 
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Then r upon its driving wheels, 


And turned clean uMop-apisdn, 


They took the 5 .a'tered Pi~e°s which 
Were all that they could save; 
It was not very long before 
Our William had a grave! 
—Princeton Tiger. 


Defined—A piker—One who tries to live 
within his means.— Pennsylvania Punch 


Bowl. 


Back to the Laundry—*‘‘Did you put in 
fresh water for the goldfish, Mary?’’ 

“No, mum; they ain’t drunk up what I 
gave them yesterday.’’—Princeton Tiger. 


An Amended Opinion— Patient— Doctor, 
my lungs hurt me. What shall I do? 

Doetpr (brusquely )— Merely a bad cold. 
Two dollars, please. 

Patient —Two dollars for that? I won’t 
pay it! 

Doctor—Cough again. Hm! Tubercu- 
losis.—Michigan Gargoyle. 











At the Gridiron 
“Tearing off five yards.’’— Dartmouth 
Jack o’ Lantern. 





With the College Wits 


English As She Is Spik 
We call a little lamb a lambkin— 
Now, is not that a fact? 
But call a little nap a napkin, 
And they will say you’re crackt. 
—Stanford Chaparral. 


After the Dance—First frosh—Thought 
it was a case of love at first sight. 

Second frosh—’Twas. But I took an- 
other look.—Stanford Chaparral. 


Ofttimes—Bif—What’s Banner doing 
now? 

Boff—He’s a storage-egg tester. 

Biff—Hum! A student of ancient his- 
tory.—Stanford Chaparral. 











His First Reverse 
—Cornell Widow. 


Why He Doesn’t Play—‘* Why don’t you 
play golf?’’ one clothing salesman asked 
of his small competitor. 

‘‘Impossible to shout ‘fore,’ ’’ explained 
the other. ‘‘I can’t resist the impulse to 
cut it to three-ninety-eight.’’—Columbia 
Jester. 


Unnecessary—‘‘ Did you tell Binks I was 
a fool?’’ 

‘‘No; I thought he knew it.’’— Harvard 
Lampoon. 


The Plaintiff's Case—Judge—You say 
you are suing this man because he did not 
blow his horn before he ran into you. 

Plaintiff—I didn’t say he didn’t blow 
his horn. I said that I couldn’t hear it. 
His blamed old car rattled too much.— 
Cornell Widow. 


Now You Know It— He—Could you 
learn to love me? 

She—I learned to speak Chinese.— Dart- 
mouth Jack o’ Lantern. 


But —‘‘Confession is good for the soul.’’ 
‘Yes; but it’s bad for the reputation.’’ 
—Yale Record. 


The Habit —Pete—The poker habit sure 
got Jones, didn’t it? 
Skeet — Yep; he even walks with a 
shuffle.— Michigan Gargoyle. 
GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER. 


“Its purity has made it famous.” 
+ 50c the case of six glass stoppered bottles. [apvrT.] 





January 22, 1820 
A cold day, and blustery, coming 
from town. I was mighty glad to 
see the lights of the Inn, where I was 
soon made comfortable at the fire 
with my favorite 


OLD OVERHOLT RYE 


“Same for 100 years” 


For over a century this de- 
lightful pure Pennsylvania Rye 
has cheered men’s hearts, 
What more strengthening than 
good Old Overholt? Aged in 
the wood, bottled in bond. 


A. Overholt & Co. Pittsburgh, Pa, 
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F BRAINS 


IGARS 


-MADE AT KEY WEST— 





Hundreds of good positions now open. No experience 
required to get one of them. Earn Big Pay selling 


while you learn. Write for big list of positions open and 
testimonials from hundreds of our students who earn 
$100 to $500 a month. Address nearest office. Dept 677 
NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASSOCIATION 
Chicago, NewYork, KansasCity, San Francisco 






















































































Philadelphiad Newest : 
\) 
And Most —— es 
‘|| Complete 2 eon : 
Zz . J + mm 
Hotel Bonn 
Mine) *)|8/[8]/5 
ee Ao si/s 
2: ZeZ =m ax on r 
eis saa at ay a! 
bd, Ete” 400 Rooms 
pHs Seg BB 400 Baths 
2b 27 
me jg B NoInside Rooms 
iH i ; 
HH 2" French Cuisine 
303 Ze Convention Hall 
EE E+ Absolutely Fireproof 
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fea’ HOTEL 
hats 
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hae 
oa Chestnut Street at 13th, 
Phi Philadelphia, Pa. 
Tht Two blocks from either the Pennsylvania 
ms or the Reading Railroads. 
Sa! MODERATE TARIFF. 
DAVID B. PROVAN 
U Managing Director. 
= 
In the Centre of 
Shopping, Theatre 
& Club Districts 

















Pears’ 


“ Beauty and grace from 
no condition rise; 

Use Pears’, sweet maid, 
there all the secret lies.” 


Sold everywhere. 
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Letters of a 
SELF-MADE | 
FAILURE 


By* Maurice Switzer 


a 





Letters of a 
Self-Made Failure 
By Maurice Switzer 


With 14 brilliant pen- 
drawings by Frank Godwin 


Setting forth in a humorous, 
Unique, epigrammatic style, a 
Comnmon-sense, live ble 


Cede of business ethics which 


Eventually 
Spells 
Success. 


Press Opinions : 


Written in a lively, epigrammatic style which 
makes the little volume as entertaining as it is 
valuable.—New York Times. 

A series of witty letters embodying wisdom, truth, 
common sense and a palatable sauce of shrewd 
humor.—New York Sun. 

Ought to appeal to a large circle of business and 
professional men.—Boston Transcript. 

Humorous and epigrammatic. Toany one in the 
business world these letters will prove valuable. 
—Pittsburg Dispatch. 

On its maxims could be founded a Society for the 
Prevention of Failures, Spendthrifts and other 
Common Fools.— Baltimore Sun. 

These letters from one brother to another are made 
up of hard sense and straight talk.— Washington 
Star. 

It matters not whether you are “chief” or office 
boy, it will be profitable as well as entertaining to 
read it carefully.—Memphis News-Scimiter, 


$1.00 


Leslie-Judge Company 
225 Fifth Avenue New York 
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Passing the Mustard 


Neighborliness—‘‘ Which would you ad- 
vise me to sow here—turnip seed or win- 
ter squash?’’ 

**Candor compels me to tell you that 
my chickens prefer turnip seed.’’—Boston 
Globe. 


He Knew Different—Peckham—My wife 
talks, talks, talks all the time. 

Underthum — You’re mistaken. She 
must listen part of the time or my wife 
wouldn’t be with her so much.—Boston 
Transcript. 


Perfectly Happy—Newrich—So she now 
looks forward to a perfectly happy life? 

Mrs. Newrich—Yes. She has snubbed 
the last of the old friends who knew her 
in the early days when she was poor.— 


Town Topics. 





Encouraging—Professor o : 
If anything should go woes ee 
periment, we and the laboratory withe, 
might be blown skyhigh. Come Prey 
gentlemen, so that you may be better abi 
to follow me.—Brooklyn Eagle, ' 


A Sure Winner—‘‘Jonesb 
with him all night.’’ vats doctor 

**Was he very sick?’’ 

“‘He was toward the last, when the 
doctor held all the good hands,”’—p;,. 
mingham Age-Herald. 


Disgruntled Ma—‘‘Mother was rather 
angry with you last night.’’ 

“‘Why? I didn’t kiss you.” 

“Just so. And so she waited all the 


evening at the keyhole for nothing,” 
Kansas City Journal. 
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Host (in foreground) —By the way, Jim, it might be as well to avoid the subject of our college 


days. My wife is a bit straight laced. 


My husband is inclined to be puritanical. 


Personal Liberty — Visitor — Which of 
those hotels is the better? 

Town guide—Wal, one of ’em has all 
rooms with baths, and the other believes 
in personal liberty—you can have a bath 
or not, just as you like.—Chicago News. 


Tust So—‘‘ What’s a barbecue, dad?’’ 

‘*A barbecue is an affair where you 
smack your lips over grub that you’d turn 
your nose up at home.’’—Kansas City 


Journal. 


A Facer—‘‘Why do you feed tramps 
They never do any 
work for you.”’ 

**No,’’ said the wife; ‘‘but it is quite 
a satisfaction to see a man eat a meal 
without finding fault with the cooking.”’ 
—New York Sun. 


Hostess (in background) —Oh—er—Julia, perhaps we'd better say nothing of our college pranks. 


The Domestic Tyrant — Jones — Why, 
where’s the breakfast? : 

Mrs. Jones—Hush, dear! Cook ate it. 

Jones—What! Ate it all? 

Mrs. Jones—Yes, dear. We mustn't 
say anything. I think cook is just the 
sort of woman who would go round and 
say we starved our help.—Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 


In Arrears— Friend—This is a nice 
studio you have. Is the rent high? 
Artist—I don’t remember.—Cleveland 


Leader. 


His Excuse—‘‘This is a pretty time of 
night for you to be coming home, Jere 
miah !’’ 

“I know, my dear; but I hadn’t any- 
where else to go.’’— Baltimore America 


ah 
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Let Leslie’s 


Aligning Motor Boat Shaft 
S.H.B., N.J.: “The shaft of my 8 horse power 
motor boat becomes exceedingly hot at the 
point where it enters the boat through the keel, 
although | keep it thoroughly oiled.’ 


Use of Green Tail Lights 
D. G. H.: “I understand that a movement is 
on foot in Ohio totcompel the subsitution of 
green tail lights for the red ones now universal 


ly used. What is the reason for this agitation?” 
Electric Light Wiring 
B. K. W.. Va.: “I have noticed that the gauge 


lamp on the dashboard of my car goes out when- 
ever there is any trouble with-the tail light. 


The head lights have never {given me any 
trouble, with the exception of one or two 


burned-out bulbs. Is this a difficulty that is 
ordinarily encountered ?° 


Clutch Lubrication 
F. H. K., Wis: “Will you kindly advise me 
what kind of oil or greese is best to use in a 
multiple disc motoreycle clutch to prevent 
gripping and to insure smooth running?” 


Uneven Wear of Tires 
S.F.B.: “Why isit that tires placed on rear 
wheel seem to wear ina certain place and 
blow out there before they have been run 2,000 


miles” 
Strength of Tire Tube 
D.S.F.: Can you give me some idea of the 


tensile strength of the pure Para rubber that I 
understand is used in high-grade tubes?” 


Graphite on Rims 


T.0.G.,Ohio: “Lencountered great difficulty 
recently in removing the tire from one of my 
demountable rims. The rubber seems to have 
rusted to the rim, and it has been suggested 
that I paint the iron to avoid this trouble in the 
future. Is this the best way out of the diffi 
culty?” 


to readers of Judge. 
to take advantage of it. 









Storing the Storage Battery 

W.B.S.:"If | donot use my car for two months 
this winter what shall I do to the storage 
battery 7’ 

Gasoline Prices and the War 

B.S. 'T.: Do we not import large quantities 
of crude oil from which gasoline is obtained from 
Russia and other portions of Europe, and if this 
is so will not the present European war result 
ina short: ige of gasoline that will cause prices 
to rise?’ 

Effect of Retarded Spark 

E.F.K.: ‘“‘While running my car the other 
evening I noticed suddenly that it seemed to 
lose power, although the motor fired regularly 
and ran with wonderful smoothness. Opening 
the throttle, however, hardly served to furnish 
sufficient power for me to reach the garage on 
second speed, and I then noticed that the water 
was boiling furiously. My car is not subject to 
overheating. and I wondered if there was not 
a connection between the two troubles ” 


Effect of Tire Sizes on Speedometer 
Reading 

iT. C.: “My car is regulaly equipped with 

32 % inch tires, but I have recently pk _ the 

over-size type (33x4 inches) all around. Can you 


tell me just what effect this would have on my 
speedometer readings” 








Number of Cars in Use 


K.N.W..Ky.: “How many cars have been reg- 
istered in this country this year, and what is 
the comparison w ith the total number registered 
last year?” 


Failure of Starter 


G.H. P., Pa. “The starter of my 1914 car has 
operated perfectly, but Lam beginning to notice 


a reduction in its power and in the intensity of 


the electric lights that obtain their current 
from the same battery. This seems as though 
the battery is not being charged.” 


The above are specimen inquiries that are received by the hundred each month by Leslie’s 
These inquiries, together with their correct technical answers, are either published in Leslie’s twice- 
Motor Column, or the replies are sent direct to the inquirer by mail. 
the Motor Department receives even a larger number of questions concerning the merits of different cars; which 
is the best automobile to buy at a given price? what is the best route for a certain trip? and similar questions 
concerning motor trucks, motorcycles, and motor boats, as well as automobiles. 
All present or prospective automobile, truck, motorcycle or motor boat owners are invited 
Mention Judge in your inquiry direct to the Motor Department, Leslie’s Illustrated 
Weekly Newspaper, New York City. 


Motor Department 


Leslie's 
Illustrated Weekly Newspaper 
NEW YORK 





FREE TO JUDGE READERS 


Solve Your Motor Problems, 


Such as These: 


Fender Cleaning Material 
W.T.P. “The fenders and motor bonnet of 
my car seem to have a different type of finish 
than the remainder of the body. It is com- 
paratively easy for me to clean the latter, but 1 
have had trouble in removing stains and grease 
marks from the former.” 


Poor Retreading 
BR. FT. F. Fas 


looked to me to be 


“I recently purchased what 

very good tires. There are 
no flaws in them, and I was able to get them at 
avery low price. None of them lasted more 
than 300 or 400 miles. however. I do not know 
what kind they were, as no name appeared on 
the casing.” 


Need of New Piston Ring 


..J.: “Ihave driven my car about 

.and although the valves have re- 
cently been reground I have encountered con- 
siderable difficulty in loss of power. It is prob- 
able that the rings have become worn and I 
desire to install new ones. Do you think 
this would remedy the difficulty, and if so what 
type of rings would you suggest?” 


Relation of Size 


F. F. P., Mass.: _I have a four-cylinder motor, 
measuring (4x49 inches. What should be the 
power developed by this machine ?”’ 





to Power 


Overheating at High Altitudes 
R. M.H.: “While on a tour through a moun- 
tainous section of the country recently I noticed 
that my motor overheated on second speed even 
though I tried to run it slowly. Is it probable 
that there is some obstruction in the radiator?’ 


Preventing Formation of Carbon 


D.N.G.: “What is the best manner in which 
to use kerosene for loosening carbon that may 
have collected in engine cylinders after a long 
run.” 
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In addition to the technical inquiries, 


This free service is extended 








HOW THE BIG KELLY-SPRINGFIELD ELECTRIC SIGN RULES NEW YORK’S 
GREAT WHITE WAY, 


just as Hand-Made Kelly-Springfields dominate the exclusive field in high-grade tires and tubes. 


I n is 74 feet hirh by 90 feet lon The letter **S n the ‘ ~“ ngtield s 21 feet high. There ar 3,000 lamps in the 





